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FOREWORD 



When every politically-minded Indian is thinking in terms of 
self-government and feeling big with the achievement of India's 
Swaraj, it is well if we consider what Sikhism has to teach at this 
juncture. 

The Sikh is essentially a disciple. His religion, therefore, is 
best understood whe we regard it as a life, a discipline and not a 
history or philosophy, Most students of Sikhism take the events of 
Sikh history incoherently, and begin to make invidious distinctions 
about the conduct of different Gurus. Some they regard as 
"peaceful", others as wordly and contentiuous. They are equally 
disappointed when they study the Holy Granth as a book of 
philosophy. 

These doubts and difficulties will be removed, if we carefully 
study the whole range of Sikh history as revealing the gradual 
making and development of a nation in the hands of its ten suc- 
cessive leaders. It is the crystallization of a nation s spirit, and is 
to be realized as a unity, and not read as a blue-pencilled note 
book. Had it been designed merely to promulgate a new system of 
belief or lay down some beautiful rules of conduct Guru Nanak's 
teaching would have amply met the need for as a matter of fact, 
his successors did not bring and new truths to add to those he 
had already revealed. The genius of the Sikh Gurus had a greater 
and nobler task before it. A whole nation was on the anvil, and all 
the teaching and action was designed to contribute to the making 
of its character. 

As would appear from the following pages, there are two 
outstanding features of this character. 
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(1) It is many sided, and its development requires the cultiva- 
tion of all our affections, worldly as well as spiritual. For the 
complete cultivation of human nature, spirit needs as much the 
help of body as body needs the help of spirit. Hence all honest 
occupations are glorified in sikhism. 

A Sikh must tune his soul to several strings, like his exem- 
plar, Guru Gobind Singh, who, as Latif says, "Was a law giver in 
the pulpit, a champion in the field, a king on his masnad, and a 
faqir in the society of the Khalsa", it was this goutiness, practised 
in the midst of wordly duties, that won the hearts of enemies, 
Syyed Beg a Mohammedan general, came to fight with the Guru, 
but when his eyes fell on the saintly patriot, he turned away with 
shame and vowed never again to fight in aid of tyranny. 

(2) Along with living a godly life as an individual the Sikh was 
to form part of corporate life, be it in a nation or society. The 
development of this kind of life is most difficult, and the teachers of 
the world have often ignored it. There had been, just before Guru 
Nanak, many good and able reformers in India who had done so 
much to purify religion and enrich literature, but they appear to 
have been so impressed with the nothingless of this life that they 
deemed if unworthy of a thought to build up a new order of society, 
In the words of Joseph Cunningham an author of unusually inde- 
pendent spirit and keen observation, "they aimed chiefly at eman- 
cipation from priestcraft, or from the grossness of idolatry and 
polytheism They formed pious associations of contented Quiet- 
ists, or they gave themselves up to the contemplation of futurity in 
the hope of approaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow- 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as religious trammel, 
and to arise, a new people, freed from the debasing corruption of 
ages. They perfected forms of dissent rather than planted the 
germs of nations, and their sects remain to this day as they left 
them. It was reserved for (Guru) Nanak to perceive the trure prin- 
ciples of reforms and to lay those broad foundations which enabled 
his successor (Guru) Gobind (Singh) to fire the minds of his coun- 
trymen with a new nationality, and to give practical effect to the 
doctrine that the lowest is equal with the highest, in race as in 
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creed, in political rights as in religious hopes". It is the glory of 
Sikh history that the Guru had in mind the duties of a nation as 
much as the duties of an individual. 

It Studied from this point of view, all apparent contradictions 
of Sikh history would vanish. There would seem to be no break, no 
digression in the programme of Sikh life. It was like an organism 
experiencing change even while it performed its work, developing 
new organs and functions because it was daily challenged to 
exercise new energies its principle of life remained the same, 
though it underwent a constant transfiguration, assuming a great 
variety of forms, caused solely by local and occasional circum- 
stances. 
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THE GROWTH OF RESPONSIBILITY 
IN SIKHISM 



GURU NANAK 

1469-1539 



RENAISSANCE OR GENERAL ENLIGHTENMENT 

Guru Nanak at his advent found his nation in the depths of 
degradation. The Punjab which had once been the land of power 
and wisdom had, through successive raids of the foreigner, be- 
come utterly helpless and ruined, and lay like a doormat at the 
gate of India. Its people were physically and morally bankrupt. 
They had no commerce, no language, no inspiring religion of their 
own. They had lost all self-respect and fellow feeling. It has be- 
come a maxim now to call the Punjabis brave, social, practical, 
and so forth; and we found them recently fighting, thousands of 
miles away from their homes, for the honour of the men and 
women of France and Belgium; but we forget that the same people, 
before the birth of Sikhims, were content to see their wives and 
children being led away as so many cattle, without daring to do 
anything in defence of them. They had no sense of unity or organi- 
zation. When Baba Budha* asked his father to drive away the 
invader, who was destroying his fields, the later could only shake 
his head and confess his inhability to do so. This is how Guru 
Nanak describes the political condition of the people in Asa-<M-Var. 

Sin is the king, Greed the minister, Falsehood the mint- 
master. 



*He was one of the first Sikhs of Guru Nanak and lived up to the 
time of the Sixth Guru. He was so much honoured by the Gurus for his 
devotion that as long as he lived the conducted the ceremony of their 
accession. 
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And Lust the deputy to take counsel with; they sit and confer 
together. 

The blind subjects out of ignorance, pay homage like dead 

men. 

They were so cowed down in spirit thay 'they mimicked the 
Mohammedan manners', ate meat prepared in the mohammedan 
fashion' and wore blue dress in order to please the ruling class. 1 
Even their language had been changed'. 2 

Guru Nanak's heart bled when he saw his people helpless in 
the face of cruelty and have wrought by the enemy. There is 
nowhere expressed such a bitter anguish for the suffering of others 
as in the memorable songs of Guru Nanak sung to the accompani- 
ment of Mardana's rebeck, when he was actually witnessing the 
horrors of Babar's invasion. Only two will suffice : 

(1) As the word of the Master comes to me, I reveal it to thee, 
O Lalo :* 

With his wicked expedition Babar hastens from Kabul and 
demands forced gifts, O Lalo. 

Decency and Law have vanished; Falsehood stalks abroad, 
O Lalo. 

The vocation of the Qazi and the Brahmin is gone, and in- 
stead the Devil reads the Marriage services , O Lalo. 

The Muslim women read their Scriptures, and in suffering call 
upon their God, O Lalo. 

Paeans of murder are being sung, O Nanak, and blood is 
being shed in place ot saffron. 

In this city of corpses I sing of God's goodness and I strike 



1 . Asa-di-Var. 16 2. Basant, 1, 

*Bhai Lalo (1452-1508], carpenter of Eminabad, was a much 
beloved Sikh of Guru Nanak. 
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this note of a warning : 

That he, who made these people and assigned different places 
to them, is witnessing it all from His privacy : 

That He and His dicision are just, and He will mete out an 
exemplary justice. 

Bodies shall be cut like shreds of cloth; India will remember 
what I say. 

They came in T8* and shall depart in *97, and then shall arise 
another brave man * 

Nanak utters the message of the True One, and proclaims 
the truth, for the occasion demands it. 1 

(2) God took Khurasan under His wing and exposed India to 
the terrorism of Babar. 

The Creator takes no blame to Himself; it was Death dis- 
guised as a Mogul that made war on us. 

When there was such slaughter, such groaning, didst Thou 
not feel pain? 

Creator, thou belongestto all. 

If a powerful party beat another powerful party, it is no matter 
for anger ; 

But if a ravenous lion fall upon a herd of cows, then the 
master of the herd should show his manliness 2 

It is said that Guru Nanak was to much affected by the sight 
that he fell down in anguish and went into a trance. What would he 



*That is, the Moguls, who have come in Sambat 1578 (A.D. 1521), 
shall depart in 1597 (A.D. 1540). The latter date refers to the departure 
of Humayun.The other brave man is understood to be Sher Shah Suri, 
who dispossed him; and who as a king, in his impartiality, was after 
the heart of Guru Nanak. 

I.Tefang. 1 2. Asa. 1 
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have done, the master of the herd, had he been in the position of 
Guru Gobind Singh ? He could then only utter a cry; but what 
would he have done, if he had a nation as his back ? 

Alas! he had no nation at his back. He and his successors 
had yet to create it, But he did not sit down in impotent rage and 
utter idle jeremiads. Being a practical man, he set about doing as 
much as the circumstances would permit. He saw that the Indians 
were falling physically and morally an easy prey before the ad- 
vancing forces of Islam. One way to protect them would have been 
to remain on the defensive, by throwing strong fortifications of 
caste round them and by strengthening the already existing de- 
fences, as so many masters of the herd had done before, but that 
would have been only a temporary measure and quite ineffectual. 
As long as Indians were a mere herd or cows, a ravenous lion now 
and again would be found for them. The strength must come from 
within. The cows must themselves be turned, physically and mor- 
ally into lions, in order that they may meet any enemy in the open 
with their own strength. 

Looking at the helplessness of his countrymen, he discov- 
ered that moral degradation was at the root of it all. When asked 
by his companion why such a suffering had come to the people, 
he replied "it is ordained by the Creator that before coming to a fall 
one is deprived of his virtue". 1 He felt sure that, so long as men 
were steeped in ignorance and corruption, nothing could be done 
for them. He began the work of education first : "Truth is the 
remedy of all. Only truth can wash away the sins" 2 Guru Nanak 
tried to free the people from the bondage of so many gods and 
godlings, and led them to accept one Supreme God as the creator 
and sustainer of all, no matter by what name they called Him. 
"One should not recognise any but the one Master" 3 There were 
no incarnations, no special revelations. Rama, Krishna, Mohammed, 
Vishnu, Brahma Shiva and all other terrible names of yore were, 
as it were, exercised by the Guru. Losing all charms of supersti- 
tion about them, they came to yield only the plan meaning for 



1 Asa, 1. 2. Asa-di-Var, 1. 3. Mam. 1 
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which they had been made. There were, also, no books directly 
revealed by God. All religious books were human creations : Some 
good, others not so good. They were the results of human at- 
tempts to interpret the ways of God to man. In this way, he placed 
all existing religions on a footing of equality. No paricular nation 
was to arrogate to itself the name of God's elect. All were God's 
people. He was the common Father of all. Men were to love one 
another as children of the same father : 

Those who love the Loud, love everybody. 1 

Man's worth increased in the sight of man. Woman also 
received the respect due to her. How could they consider women 
evil, when men bom out of them were so much honoured? 2 The 
whole outlook of life was thus changed. The world, which the 
people had considered as the home of sin, or at best a mere 
delusion was shown to be the house of God. 3 The worldly life, 
which in a spirit of despair they had contemned, now became the 
only field for good action : "Only service done within the world will 
win us a place in heaven." 4 

Religion does not consist in mere words ; 

He who looks on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion does not consist in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sitting in different postures of contemplation; 

Religion does not consist in wandering in foreign countries, or 
in bathing at sacred places. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the World; thus shalt there 
we find the way of religion 5 

He severely condemned the artificial divisions of the caste 
system, which prevented people from loving one another as 
equals : 



1. Wadhans, 2. Asa-di-war, 19 
3. Sri Rag, 1 4. Maru. 1 5. Suhi 1 
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It is mere nonsense to observe caste and feel pride over 
grand names. 1 

There was to be no priestly class : 

Whosoever worships Him is honourable 2 

Guru Nanak was the first prophet of India who stepped be- 
yond the Frontier in defiance of the caste rules. 

In pursuance of the same object, the Guru condemned simi- 
lar other customs as those of wearing the sacred thread, offering 
food to the Brahmins for the benefit of the departed souls, 3 and 
choosing special forms of dress or programmes of life. 4 that made 
invidious distinctions among men and led them to hate one an- 
other. He also exposed the superstitious ideas about personal 
purity. 

He said : 

They are not to be called pure, who only wash their bodies : 

Rather are they pure, Nanak in whose hearts God dwelleth 5 

Having smeared a space for cooking purposes they draw a 
line round it. 

And sit within, false as they are, 

Saying, Touch it not! O touch it not ! 

Or this food of ours will be defiled; 

But their bodies are already defiled with their four deeds. 



1. Sri Rag. 1 

2. Japji, Among the Sikhs any man or woman can perform reli- 
gious ceremonies, address prayers, lead in congregation and join in 
administering baptism The writer has seen fathers performing the 
marriage ceremony of their daughters. 

3. ibid 17. 4. ibid 16 5. ibid 17 
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And their hearts are false even while they cleanse their mouths. 

Saith Nanak, meditate on the True One; 

I thou art pure, thou shaft obtain the Truth. 1 

There was another idea of impurity, When a birth or a death 
occurred in a family, all its members, even caste fellows, were 
declared impure, and their touch was supposed to defile all cooked 
food. The Guru says. 

It we admit this idea of impurity, impurity will be found in 
everything. 

There are worms in cow-dung and in wood. 

There is no grain of com without life. 

In the first place, there is life in water by wich everything is 
made fresh and green. 

How can we avoid impurity ? It will enter into our Kitchens. 

Nanak, we cannot remove impurity in this way.lt can be 
washed away only by true knowledge. 

The heart gets impure with greed, and the tongue with lying. 

The eyes get impure by gazing on another's wealth, his wife 
and her beauty. 

The ears get impure by listening to slander. 

These impurities lead the soul of man bound to hell. 

All other impurity contracted from touch is supersitious. 

Birth and death are ordained, we come and go by his will. 

All eating and drinking, which God gave as sustenance, is 

pure. 

Nanak, those who have realised this through the Teacher, do 

1. Ibid 16 
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not believe in this impurity. 1 

His general rules of conduct were very simple and salutary, in 
as much as they did not forget any new shackles in place of the 
old ones, and left the people to work out their social conscience 
themselves. 

Put away the custom that makes you forget the Loved One. 2 

My friend, the enjoyment of that food is evil, which gives pain 
to the body and evil thoughts to the mind. 3 

The same simple rule is given about dressing, riding etc. 

The principles laid down by Guru Nanak were excellent and 
just suited to the needs of the people. But the preaching of prin- 
ciples however lofty, does not create nations. Two things are 
necessary at the outset to produce the desired result : 

(1 ) General improvement of intellect, and 

(2) a feeling of unity. Without the one, there can be no con- 
sciousness of a corporate life among a people, and without the 
other it is impossible to have the national spirit which brings about 
the habit of making compromises to agree. Constant friction, bom 
of dislike and distrust. Will too frequently tear open the habit and 
never allow the solder to set. Let us see how far Guru Nanak was 
able to promote these two things. 

By adopting the vernacular 4 of the country for religious pur- 
poses he, in a way, roused the national sentiment of the people. It 
was strengthened by the community of thought and ideal, daily 
realised in the congregational singing of the same religious hymns. 
It also improved the understanding of the people. The high truths 
conveyed to them in their own tongues made them conscious of 
new powers of thought in themselves. To this was added the 



1. Asa-di-Var 18 2. Wadhans 1 3. Sri Rag, 

4. Punjabi literature began with the rise of Sikhism We have got 
no books in Punjabi written before that time. 
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illumination of intellect which comes with the sincerity and enthu- 
siasm of a newly found faith : 

Love and devotion enlighten the mind 1 

Guru Nanak's way of preaching was such that whatever he 
said became widely known in to time. The earnest manner in 
which he delivered his truths, coupled with the stange habiliments 
in which he often wrapped himself, made him a striking figure in 
the commonplace surroundings of every day life. He became uni- 
versally known as a man of God. His verses were taken up by 
wandering faqirs and sung to the eccompaniment of feeds. 

Best of all, he enjoined upon his followers to open elementary 
schools in their village so that wherever there was a Sikh temple 
there was a centre of rudimentary learning for boys and girls This 
system continued up to very recent times, and may be seen even 
now in certain villages. 

In order to give a practical shape to his ideas, Guru Nanak 
set a personal example of pure life lived in the midst of the world. 
In his youth he was a store keeper under the government; and in 
spite of daily charities discharged his duties with a most scrupu- 
lous honesty. At the same time, he was a perfect householder, a 
good husband, and the best of brothers. At last, after several 
years spent in travelling and preaching, he settled down as a 
successful farmer at Kartarpur. 

He had done all this. But much had still to be done before a 
people morally and physically degraded could lift up their heads 
and come into their own again. He had provided them with the best 
of spiritual outlift, which was abundantly sufficient to enlighten and 
sustain individuals on the path of duty But the religion which he 
had founded was not to remain content with the salvation of a few 
individuals. It had far nobler potentialities in it. It was to organize 
itself as a world force and evolve a living and energetic society for 
the work of saving the whole of mankind. Guru Nanak had provided 
a strong and broad foundation, but the edifice had to be raised with 

1. Sukhmani, v. 
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the material of time and experience which was yet to come. 1 

For, Sikhism is not a theory of conduct; it is essentially a 
discipline of life, national as well as individual, "Truth is higher than 
everything; but higher still is true living." 2 A man does not acquire 
habits of active Virtue simply by removing evils from his heart or by 
repeating a certain number of sacred verses everyday. They have 
to be worked out in our daily life, with the constant blows of active 
suffering and sacrifice. Guru Nanak himself in his Japji, after enu- 
merating the successive stages of a man's regeneration, lays 
down a very definite and practical process of discipline which a 
man has to undergo before his character is moulded for the best : 

The Ideal at the true Mint is coined thus; 

Patience, the smith, works in Chastity's forge; 

With the fire of Suffering and bellows of God's fear; 

He melts the immortal nature in the melting-pot of Love; 

And on the anvil of Commonsense he hammers it out with the 
hammer of the Divine Word. 

That is in simple words, Purity, Patience, Fear of God, love, 
suffering, and the Divine word are essential factors in the complete 
uplift of a man or nation A nation therefore must undergo this 
schooling of experience in many generations before can be said to 
have acquired a character of its own. It must first cleanse itself of 
impurities accumulated in the course of centuries of ignorance and 
apathy. Then, to subdue the disruptive tendencies of different preju- 
dices inherited from the past, It must patiently submit to moral 
discipline imposed upon it by its leaders. Its members, before they 
can impress themselves upon others, must learn how to suppress 
themselves. The guiding principle at this stage of their progress is 
the fear of God. After sinking thus their pride of self, they learn 
how to love one another. Then comes unity, and with it the sense 
of other people's rights. This is the point where true democracy 



1. Sikh literally means disciple. 2. Sri Rag, 1. 
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begins. Then It is that their judgement is cleansed of all partiali- 
ties, and they come to possess a most critical sense of distin- 
guishing right from wrong. This is what the Guru calls commonsense 
allied with the true test of everything, the Divine Word. The nation 
that has reached this stage is fit for all the responsibilities of self- 
government Cm the truest sense of the word). 

This is the discipline which the Sikh community underwent in 
the hands of its ten successive leaders. 
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GURU ANGAD 

1504-1552 
OBEDIENCE 

Guru Nanak's reforms had done the work of renaissance. He 
broke the first sod, and cleared the ground for the building of the 
national character. An ideal had been laid before the people. That 
they might firmly grasp it, and not fall into an easy-going 
latitudinarianism, it was necessary that they should constantly 
look up to and be loyal to it. This was made secure in the time of 
the succeeding four Gurus. Guru Angad committed to writing the 
compositions of Guru Nanak in a special alphabet perfected by 
himself. The third, fourth and fifth Gurus established places where 
they were to be sung day or night Guru Arjun went further, hie 
collected the saying of all his predecessors and, adding to them 
his own as well as those of other Hindu and Mohammedan saints 
compile a volume for the permanent guidance of the Sikhs. He 
also gave distinction and peculiarity to the sikh movement by 
declaring that, with all the sympathy and brotherhood that the 
Sikhs were to maintain with others, they were in no way to con- 
fuse their ideals with other ideals established around them. He say 
in Bhairo : 

I dont keep the Hindu fast, nor that observed by Mohammed- 
ans in Ramazan. 

I serve him, and him alone, who is my ultimate refuge. 

I believe in one Master, who is also Allah. 

I have broken off with the Hindu and the Turk. 

I Wont go on Haj to mecca, nor do worhip at the Hindu 
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places. 



I shall serve only him and no other. 

I won't worship idols or read Namaz. 

I shall lay my heart at the feet of one Supreme Being. 

We are neither Hindus nor Mussulman : 

We have dedicated our bodies and souls to Allah-Ram, 

But we are anticipating matters, Let us see what was the 
contribution of Guru Angad to the formation of Sikh character. In 
his life and in the lives of his disciples, nothing strikes us so 
forcibly as their obedience to the cause of Guru Nanak. Let us 
take a few examples. 

When Bhai Lehna came the second time to see his newly- 
found Guru, he founded him working in the fields. Guru Nanak had 
prepared three bundles of grass for his cattle, and was waiting for 
somebody to come and help him to carry them home. He asked 
his sons, but they refused, saying, "Here is a labourer coming; ark 
him." Bhai Lehna, who had just come up, made his bow and said, 
"Make me your 'labourer*, and let me do this work. "And he began 
to lift all the three bundles at once. The Guru smiled and said; 
"Aye, you will shoulder at once. The Guru smiled and said; "Aye, 
you will shoulder the whole burden!" Bhai Lehna carried the grass 
to the house of Guru Nanak, but on the way his fine new clothes 
got soiled with the mud dripping form the grass. The Guru's wife, 
seeing this, was very much grieved and complained to her hus- 
band about his apparent want of consideration for his Sikhs. "Is it 
proper", she said, "that a guest should be made to do such a 
mental work? Look at his clothes, -all soiled with mud!" The Guru 
replied, "It is not mud, but saffron, marking him out as God's own 
elect. God found him alone fit to carry the burden." 

Once, as he himself records in the holy Granth, Guru Nanak 
put on terrible looks, and dressed in ragged clothes and with a 
knife in hand, he ran towards the forest. All the Sikhs left him, 
excepting Bhai Lehna and three others; and the latter too, were 
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terrified when the GuruThreatened them with looks and gestures 
and began to throw stones atthem. But Bhai Lehna stood firm. 
They came to a cremation ground, "where they found a dead body 
lying unburnt. The Guru said, "Let whoever wishes to go with me 
eat of this." The Sikhs were horrifies at the proposal, but Bhai 
Lehna, who knew no hesitation when the Guru commanded, fell to 
at once and found that it was nothing but a sweet pudding. 

In the words of a contemporary bard, Bhai Lehna obeyed the 
orders of his Guru, whether necessary or unnecessary, whether it 
was to wash his clothes at the dead of night or to jump into a dirty 
pool to take out the Guru's cup. 

It was for his unshrinking, patient obedience that Bhai Lehna 
became Guru Angad, and it was due to their refusal to undergo 
this discipline that Guru Nanak rejected his own sons : 

Guru Nanak displayed such power when he tested so great a 

man. 

He put his umbrella over the head of Lehna, and exalted him 
to the skies. 

Guru Nanak's light blended with Guru Angad's and one be- 
came absorbed in the other. 

He tested his Sikhs and his sons, and all his followers saw 
what he had done. 

It was when Lehna was tested and purified that Guru Nanak 
consecrated him. 1 



A.Ramkati ki Var. Satta and Balwand. The same test was 
applied by the second Guru in selecting his successor. Guru Ramdas 
says in Var Bilawal : "Marking to whom the signs from on high pointed, 
Guru Angad entrusted the great position of Guruship to Amar Dass. 
He has tested his own and his brother's sons, his son-in-law, his 
relatives and other people round about, and disillusoned them of their 
own self-importance". The third Guru also rejected his sons and while 
yet alive, consecrated Ram Dass as his successor not because he 

Contort Page 18 
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After the test was over, Guru Nanak embraced his disciple 
and called him Angad, the flesh of his flesh and the bone of his 
bone. He led Angad to his own seat and placing five pice as an 
offering before him, fell at his feet and hailed him as his 
successor. He asked his followers to do the samd. 

Guru Angad, on his accession, began to impart the same 
discipline of obedience to his followers. Mana was a Sikh who had 
a wrong notion of service, would wag his head in pious ecstasy 
when the Guru sang, and looked an image of humility and devotion 
when sitting in the congregation; but he would not exert himself to 
do anything practical. When asked to serve in the common kitchen, 
he would say, "Am I servant of everybody ? I will do anything the 
Guru desires, but I am not going to oblige anybody else." The 
Guru wanted to show to him that a man of his nature could not be 
obedient even to his Guru. Once finding him offering himself for 
service, the Guru said, "All right, go to the nearest forest, gather 
some wood, and bum yourself* He went, but he could not sacrifice 
himself and was involved in further trouble. 

Similarly, Satta and Balwand, the musicians who used to 
sing daily before the assembly of Sikhs, were taught obedience, 
when they became proud and struck work. 

Amar Dass himself, when he had yet to learn his role, had 
constantly to be on the watch in order not to forget this lesson. A 
hypocritical monk, called Tappa of Khadur was severely punished 



was his son-in-law, but because through constant service and general 
ability he had proved himself to be the only fit person to be appointed. 
By the time of the fourth Guru the lesson had been brought home to 
the Guru's sons that merit alone would count and therefore after that 
they tried to fit themselves for the onerous duties. One thing to be 
remembered is that the test was applied to Sikhs and sons alike. Why 
should the sons have been excluded from the test ? and if they were 
included and were found successful, how could they be rejected? Guru 
Nanak had not passed over his sons because they were his sons, but 
because they were unfit. If any of them had been found fit, he would 
surely have been appointed. 
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by the villagers for his cruelty to the Guru; and Amar Dass, forget- 
ting the orders of his master, had countenanced the violence of the 
villagers. Guru Angad felt much grieved at this and said, Thou 
canst not endure things difficult to endure. What thou didst thou 
didst to please the rabble. Thou shouldst have endurance like the 
earth, Steadfastness in woe and weal like a mountain thou shouldst 
bear pardon in thy heart and do good to every one, irrespective of 
his acts". 1 

A similar check was placed on his impatience to use his fast- 
comming spiritual powers, when he found himself blessing Khivan 
of Bhairon with the promise of a son. 

These lessons of obedience were quite necessary for the 
Sikhs at the start; for, they alone know how best to command, 
who have known how best to obey. 



• • i 
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GURU AMAR DASS 

1479-1574 
EQUALITY 



But obedience, though extremely useful in the early stages of 
spiritual training, is not always helpful in bringing a man forward 
towards the goal of responsibility. When indulged in too 
indiscrimiately, it might do positive harm by making men slavish. 
Guru Angad himself had realised this danger, when he set down 
the following ideal of obedience : 

Nanak obey him who is worthy to be obeyed 1 

He, who acts according to the will of the Lord receives. His 
reward, Nanak, he is worthy of homage 2 

Obedience is, therefore, dangerous to the spirit of truth, un- 
less it is allied with Discrimination and Fixity of Purpose. 

Guru Amar Dass. the third Guru, followed up with an oppor- 
tune teaching. A bard sang of him : 

Firm as the mountain of Meru, thou art swayed not by the 
gusts of wind. 3 

Such stories as those of Prema of Talwandi and Paro of 
Dalla, who would seek the company of the Guru in the face of all 
difficulties, show that constancy to the fixed ideal had become a 



1. RamkaB ki Var, 11. 2. Sarang ki Var, 11. 

3. Ramkali ki Var, Satte. 
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common feature of the Sikh character by that time. But more 
needful was it for the Guru to see that too much was not made of 
wordly position or religious differences. He, therefore, developed 
into a ragular institution the custom of inter-dining started by Guru 
Nanak. He would oblige all his visitors, Hindus and Mohammedans 
alike to partake of his free kitchen before the would consent to see 
them. Even Akbar and the Raja of Haripur, when they came to see 
him, had to do the same. All had to sit in a line and eat together, 1 
There was no superstition of the chauka. The third Guru says that, 
aven if he were a most learned Pundit of world wide renown, "He 
would take care to remember that nothing is polluted in the kitchen. 
All outlined kitchens are false. Only He is pure". 2 In this way, the 
people were made to renounce their social prejudices and look 
upon each other as brothers. 

This feeling was further stengthened in men by their being 
made to practice virtues that spring out of the sense of brotherli- 
ness. The greatest virtue of the third guru was his self-restraint in 
dealing with others. He says : 

He, in whose heart there is love, has already obtained 
salvation. 

He controls his senses and finds the way of truth and self- 
restraint. 3 

When Datu, the son of Guru Angad, attacked Guru Amar 
Dass and kicked him off his seat, the tetter's only reply was, "O 
honoured Sir, pardon me. My old bones must have hurt your 



l.Suraj Parkash, Rasi, Chap. 30. 

2. Maru ki Var, III. That from that time onwards there was no 
sanctity observed about eating and drinking among the Sikhs, may be 
gathered from the following story taken from the Dasbistan-i-Mazahib : 
One partap Mai, a learned Hindu, said to this son who was inclined to 
turn Mohammedan, "If you want to get freedom in eating. You may 
better join Sikhism, where there is no restriction about food." 

3. Majh Ashtpadi. Ill 
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tender foot." The same humility and self-restraint he taught others; 
O Sheikh, restrain thy mind which now wanders towards the four 
cardinal points the sport of the four winds. 1 Bhai Jetha's 2 and Bibi 
Bhani's patient service clearly shows how the Sikhs had fully 
imbibed this spirit. The Mohammedans in those days often an- 
noyed the Sikhs. When they went to take water for the kitchen 
from a well, the Mohammedans would set upon them and break 
their earthen pitchers with stones. When the Sikhs complained to 
the Guru, he told them to use goatskins instead. When these, too, 
were pierced with arrows' the Guru asked them to use vessels of 
Brass. But these, too, were not safe against the pellets of the 
mischief-makers. The Sikhs were driven almost to desperation; but 
the Guru insisted on patience, and only prayed for the softening of 
the enemie's hearts. He would not allow his Sikhs to retaliate, 
because the wrong came from the people and not from the Govern- 
ment; because the Emperor could still be appealed to, and often 
with much success. At this time patience was the rule. Guru 
Amar Dass once said to a village headman, "God is patient, and 
patiently He rewardeth. If any one ili-treat you, bear it. If you bear it 
three times, God himself will fight for you the fourth time, and 
extripate your enemies." 

But the qualities of forbearance and patience, so needful for 
adquiring self-control, have often led people, especially in India, to 



1. SorathM Van III 

2. He succeeded Guru Amar Dass, and was called Guru Ram 
Dass. He married Bibi Bhani, the daughter of the third Guru. He occu- 
pied the privileged position of the Guru's son-in-law, but he was daily 
seen carrying baskets of mud out of the Bawali, which the guru was 
constructing. His wife worked with him. One morning, while her old 
father was bathing, she noticed that one leg of the wooden seat on 
which he sat was broken off. Fearing lest he-should fall and hurt him- 
self, she put her hand under the broken leg so as to keep the seat 
level. When the Guru arose after bathing and saw that a nail had 
pierced her hand' he asked her why she has endured such a tortue. 
She replied, "If my wretched body could in any way serve the Guru I 
should be fortunate." 
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be very careless about the higher duty of self preservation. In the 
time of the Gurus, many persons would willingly immolate them- 
selves at the altar of Shiva, get themselves sawn alive at banaras 
or be crushed under the car of Jagannath. The nation as a whole 
had acquired the spirit of servility and object contenment. It was 
most necessary for the regeneration of the higher self of India that 
the Guru should teach the true value and sanctity of human life. 
Man, who was considered to be a mere wretched vermin crawling 
on the face of the earth, was declared to be a great manifestation 
of God's divinity. For this purpose, the belief in particular incarna- 
tions of god had to be rejected. All avatars were shown up to be 
simply human beings :- 

The thirty-three crores of divinities are thy slaves. 1 

The kings created by Thee in different ages are sung of as 
Thine Avatars. 

The pandits and astrologers do not understand the matter; 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva were created to obey his will. 2 

Man rose in the estimation of man. His body, which had been 
considered as the source of sin, was now to be considered as the 
holy shrine of God :- 

"We may take human body as the temple, nay, the fort of 
God" 3 

Again : 

All mankind that you see created is the image of God; God's 
image appears in if. 4 See also his lines inserted by way of 
contradiction after the 51st slok of Farid which says that the 
bodies of the lovers of God are to be ever pale and bloodless. Guru 
Amar Dass, when questioned once by his Sikhs as to why he had 
hastily ridden past a crumbling wall had replied that he wanted to 
teach his disciples that it was their sacred duty to preserve the 



1. Asa Ashtapdi, III See also Gujri ki Var III 

2. Ramkali ki Van III 3. Ibid. 4. Anand 
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human body. It was a precious trust of God, to be kept pure and 
strong by Temperance : 

If possible, drink not the false wine at all. 1 

Simplicity goes along with temperance. The Guru lived such 
a simple life that he did not keep more than one suit of clothes for 
himself and not more than one day's provisions for his kitchens. 

Woman also became sacted in the sight of man, It was the 
third Guru who forbade Sail. 

They are not Satis, who bum themselves with their husband's 
corposes. 

Nanak, rather are they Satis who die by the mere shock of 
separation from their husbands. 

And they, too, ought to be considered as Satis, who abide in 
modesty and contentment; 

Who wait upon their Lord, and rising in the mom, ever re- 
member him. 

Women are burnt in the fire with their husbands; 

If they appreciate their husbands, they undergo sufficient pain 
by their death. 

And if they appreciate not their husbands, Nanak, why should 
they be burnt at all? 2 

He held women equal with men. Perhaps he remembered 
what he owed to a woman, Bibi Amro, who had brought him to his 
saviour, This is his ideal of married life; 

They are not wife and husband who sit together. 

Rather are they wife and husband who have one spirit in tow 
bodies. 3 



1 . Bihagra, III 2. Suhi ki Van 

3. Ibid 
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This ideal was amply realized in the time of the next Guru. 
Read the beautiful story of the conscientious daughter of magis- 
trate Patti. She did her duty by her leper husband even under most 
trying circumstances. Truly has Bhai Gurdas (1554-1629), the 
missionary Sikh of the time, said, "From temporal as well as from 
spiritual point of view, woman is man's other half and assists him 
to salvation. She assuredly brings happiness to the virtuous". 1 
Guru Amar Dass was also against the custom of Purdah, as may 
be seen from his exhortation to the Rani of Haripur. 

The effect of all this was that the man, with whom it was 
usual in troubled times to leave their females to the mercy of the 
invader, now came forward as defenders of the honour of their 
homes, women too came to realize their position; and after this we 
often hear of their making a bold stand for their own defence. 



TTT 



1. War 5. 
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GURU RAM DASS 

1534-1581 
SERVICE 



The Sikhs became fearless, as their Guru taught them; 

Get rid of all superstition and fear. There is nothing save God 
to inspire fear in us. 

He alone may fear who practises sin; the good man is ever 
happy. Why shold we fear anybody, when we know that God is 
true and just ? 1 

All superstition about inequalities and differences being re- 
moved, the disciples had acquired a character best fitted for enter- 
ing on a career of Service. Guru Ram Dass, the fourth Guru, 
required his Sikhs to be always ready to do service to others. His 
special orders were to minister to the wants of wayfarers. Thus 
had Charity come out of home. It became frequent to see Sikhs 
fanning and giving water to the weary travellers. Bhai Gurdas says, 
"A Sikh enjoys supreme bliss in satisfying another's wants." 2 
Again, a Sikh is one "who lives honestly and by his munificence 
confers favours on others." 3 The fourth Guru himself says, T II pull 
punkha and draw water, and eat whatever Thou shalt give me." 4 It 
become a custom among the Sikhs to spend as little as possible 
on themselves and bring all that was saved as a contribution to the 
free kitchen established by the Guru. This system of sacrificing 



I.Sri Rag IV 2Var7 
3.Var6. 4. Suhi IV 
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something for the common good was further extended and orga- 
nized by the fifth and sixth Gurus. Guru Arjun laid it down as a rule 
that every Sikh should set aside at least one-tenth of his income 
for national purposes; and the Guru himself set an encellent ex- 
ample. The lived a simple life and renounced his claim to the 
whole income derived from his landed property and house rents, 
and settled it on his enemy, Prithia, and saintly Mahadev. When 
emperor Jahangir offered to complete the building of the Akal 
Takhat at his own expense, Guru Hargobind thankfully declined 
the offer saying : 

"Let me and my Sikhs raise this throne of God with the 
labour of our own bodies and with the contribution from our own 
little resources. I want to make it a symbol of my Sikhs service 
and sacrifice, and not a monument to a king's generosity." 



JLJUt 

TTT 
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GURU ARJUN 

1563-1606 
SELF-SACRIFICE 



At the same time, centers of commerce, like Amritsar and 
Tarntaran, were being founded. In the search after purely religious 
matters, we often forget how much the Punjab owes to Guru Ram 
Dass and Guru Arjun, far Advancing the trade and manufacture of 
the country. They felt that there could be no hope for the social 
and political regeneration of our nation, as long as it was com- 
posed mostly of unthinking labourers and cultivators of the field. 
The creation of an intelligent middle class was (as it still is) they 
crying need of the time. The society in India was so constituted as 
to give no scope to the development of arts and industries. The 
rigid caste rules had made it impossible for the men of higher 
castes to take part in the cultivation of arts and sciences. They 
stood aloof and left the sweating work to be done by the so-called 
lower castes. The latter did carry on the work,-and great honour 
them that they did so, inspite of fact that it was considered 
ignoble- but, being unhelped by the best brains of the community 
they worked on the old conservative lines established by tradition, 
and had no aspirations, no knowledge, no incentive to make any 
improvements in the ways and means of their crafts. 

This exclusion of our intelligensia from the Industrial domain 
was ruinous, not only to the national industries, but to the national 
character as well. The educated classes, being out of touch with 
the working classes, lost hold on the practical aspects of human 
life, and gave themselves up to the luxury of contemplation or idle 
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living at the expense of others. They many could not afford to be 
idle, but their character deteriorated on account of ignorance and 
un enlightened drudgery, which was looked upon by all as mean 
and wordly. All spiritually-minded persons would shun it, as it was 
supposed that the way of salvation was not the way of work. We 
cannot measure how great was the damage done by this 
pernicious belief to the character of our nation. 

Our Gurus recognised that the reform of a nation means the 
reform of its masses. A nation, as president Wilson says, is as 
great, and only as great, as her rank and file. It is the average man 
that counts; and it was with him that the Sikh work began. All 
classes were declared equal. All occupations that were honest 
were glorified as sacred. In the Holy Scripture, compiled by Guru 
Arjun, a most honoured place is given to the writings of several 
saints, Hindu and Mohammedan, who were noted as well for their 
keen interest in the wordly affairs as for their high fights in the 
spiritual domain, There is Kabir a Mohammedan weaver, Nam Dev 
a Calico-printer, Sain a barber, and Ravidas a shoemaker. Beside 
these and others of the same class are found Pipa a king, jaideva 
Brahmin, Bhikhan a learned Mohamedan, and Surdas a provincial 
potentate. 

The purport of the teaching itself, which was sung out daily 
before the congregations, had a direct bearing on the practical 
problems of life. The immediate effect of the teaching that religion 
could be best parctised within the secular concerns of life was that 



1. Guru Nanak says : There are lowest men among the 
lowclasses. Nanak I shall go with them. What have I got to do with the 
great ? God's eye of mercy falls on those who take care of the lowly. - 
Sri Rag. 

Guru Arjun Also has said : He who lives in a ruined hut with all 
his clothes torn; who has neither caste nor lineage, nor respect who 
wanders in the wilderness; who has no friend or lover; who is without 
wealth or beauty; and who has no relation or kinsman; is yet the king 
of the whole world if his heart is imbued with the love of God - Jaitsri ki 
Var. 
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all prejudices against honest labour and trade were removed, and 
the people began to take an active part in what were called the 
wordly affairs. Possession of wealth was no longer to be consid- 
ered as Maya, but as a very salutary and helpful thing in the 
conduct of human affairs : Tor a religious man, it is not unholy to 
get wealth, provided he spends it in God's way, and gives and lives 
in comfort." 1 The fourth Guru once said to his Sikhs, When a sikh 
has got an important business in hand, join him and pray for him. 
If you see that it cannot be carried on without funds, collect money 
for him from every quarter, and at the same time give something 
yourselves. Henceforth we often hear of horse-dealing, banking, 
embroidery and carpentry among the Sikhs. The Gurus patronised 
and encouraged them, as this was also one of the noblest ways of 
doing service to the country. 

The movement of service became most active in the time of 
Guru Arjun. His was the ideal of service by suffering which he had 
learnt from Bibi Bhani, his mother. His purpose was to show that 
whatever suffering one has to meet in doing good to others is not 
the outcome of one's sins, but a necessary correlative of virtue. 
The people had believed in a desperate spirit that all pain was the 
reward of previous sins, and that virtuous men would never suffer. 
They said that Dasrath, king Rama's father, suffered pain in the 
exile of his son, because he had caused the same kind of pain to 
the father of Sarvan. Similarly, Rama, Oraupadi, and other famous 
heroes and heroines of ancient history had to undergo troubles 
only because they had previously done something wrong corre- 
sponding to each item of their suffering. 

As there could be no pain without sin, all actions that involved 
pain began to be shunned. There was, therefore, no idea of Self- 
sacrifice or Patriotism left in India, Instead of that, the people had 
evolved lazy systems of belief which were calculated to make not 
the least demand upon conscience or human sympathies. 

But we see that there can be no virtue without suffering, or 
without sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the foundation of all goodness. 

1 Sarang ki Var IV. 
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The mother has to sacrifice her beauty, in order to see her first- 
born. The plant blossoms for the sake of fruit; when the fruit 
appears, the flower perishes." 1 In another place, Ravidas says : 
"How can a man feel for others' pain, when the himself has tasted 
no troubles ?" 2 

We often hear peace of mind being proclaimed as the great- 
est thing to be desired in life. For this purpose, different systems 
of philosophy and asceticism have been invented. Many intricate 
mental exercises have been laid down for getting a mysterious 
fluid, called nectar, which they say, trickles down the brain and 
fills the body with joy. Others have been mystifing them-selves in 
the hope of hearing a celestial harmony, produced by unbeaten 
strings of music. The East has racked its brain for centuries to 
devise some successful plan for the trammelling up of conscience 
or annihilation of desire- which is simply impossible as long as 
man is man. We can kill our desires only by killing ourselves. A 
man, who enjoys a perfect peace of mind, must be either a dead 
man or a beast. He whose conscience is wide-awake, will never 
feel easy as long as there is sin and suffering in the world. Kabir 
says, "Those who know nothing, enjoy their sleep in comfort. But 
it goes hard indeed with us, who have been given to understand 
something." 3 It was because Guru Arjun suffered with those whom 
he saw suffering, that he founded at Tarn Taran an asylum for 
lepers, and in the time of a famine, he moved Akbar to remit the 
land revenue of the Punjab for a year. In the same way, he invited 
suffering on himself by refusing to pay the tax, unjustly imposed 
by Raja Birbal on the Khatris of Amritsar. If the Gurus had thought 
of the peace of mind as the highest object of life, they could surely 
have got it by a life of retirement and unfeeling ease, as so many 
sages had done in the past. There would have been no need of 
leading men risking lives in checking tyrannies. There would have 
been no martyrs, no character, no nation of the Sikhs. If, therefore, 
the Sikh character has made a mark in the history of the world, it 
is because its foundation was laid on suffering for the sake of 
truth. It is suffering that has intensified the Sikh character; and it is 

1.B/?a/ro, Ravidas. 2.Suhi 3. Shlok 181 
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in this sense that in Sikh Scriptures Pain has been called a 
medicine. 2 and Hunger and Affliction a blessing 1 The first thing 
needful for a follower of Guru Arjun was to "accept death and 
renounce all hopes of life." 3 It was, however, in no ignominous or 
cowardly spirit that the Sikh was to offer himself for death, but he 
was to welcome it cheerfully as the privilege of a brave man living 
and dying for a righteous cause. 

Death is the privilege of brave man, provided they die for an 
approved cause. 4 

The Guru himself died a martyr, 5 without complainning sing- 
ing in the midst of flames : The shell of superstition has burst; the 
mind is illumined. The Master has cut the fetter of the feet and 
freed the captive." Truth is my place, Truth my seat, and Truth I 
have made my special object." 6 His cause was righteous, and 
bravely he suffered for it. No martyr's lot was harder than Guru 
Arjun's and yet nobody has sung of life more cheerfully than he : 
"Whatever Thou givest, I treat as happiness. Wherever Thou placest 
me, there shall be my heaven." 7 Baba Farid had written in some 
pessimistic moment, "I had thought I alone was in trouble. No, the 
whole world is suffering. From my house-top I see that every 
house is burning with the same fire." 8 The Guru, when incorporat- 



1.4sa di Var. 12. 2. Japji 25. 

3. Mam Dakhne. V. 4. Vadhans, 1. 

5. That he suffered for his religion at the hands of Jahangir may 
be seen from the following words taken from the Emperor's own Tauzak 
: "So many, of the simple minded Hindus, may many foolish moslems, 
too, had been fascinated by his ways and teaching. He was noised 
about as a great religious and wordly leader. They called him Guru, 
and from all directions shoals of people would come to him and ex- 
press great devotion to him. This busy traffic had been carried on for 
three or four generations. For many years the thought had been pre- 
senting itself fo my mind that either I should put an end to this false 
traffic, or that he should be brought within the fold of islam." 

6. Maru, V. 7. Majh V. 8. Shlock 81. 
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ing the Baba's writings in his Book, could not pass over this 
sickening remark; so he added his note to it : "Farid, the earth is 
beautiful, and in it there is a thorny garden. Those to whom the 
Master is kind, remain sound even in the midst of troubles There 
are very few who love the Dear one; but those who do find their 
lives beautiful and their bodies fair." To a man complaining of life- 
wearness, there is nothing so cheering, so invigorating as Guru 
Arjun's Sukhmani. It is a great consoler of the mind. 
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GURU HARGOBIND 
1595-1644 

JUSTICE 



Enlightened, not passive, suffering was the rule under Guru 
Arjun. It was a very useful lesson which the nation learnt while on 
the road to responsibility. But it was not sufficient. To suffer pa- 
tiently in defence of your cause is very noble; but until you have 
learnt to suffer for others rights, you have not learnt much of 
responsibility. When does the spirit of democracy enter into the 
character of a nation? Not when it has learnt to cry up its rights in 
the face of other nations. Not when it has learnt to collect votes 
and decide by majorities. But only when its individuals have learnt 
to respect and fight for the rights of their neighbours. 

This public spirit and fellow-feeling was the characteristic mark 
of the Sikhs of Guru Hargobind's time. The Guru himself was of 
course, an example of this character. When founding the cities of 
Hargobindpur and Kartarpur he had the liberality to build mosques 
in them at his own expense. When he got release from the fort of 
Gwalior- where he had been sent before any differences had arisen 
between him and the Emperor- his first thought was not to get 
away himself, but to get the same deliverance for the numerous 
rajahs who had been co-prisoners with him in the fort. He is still 
remembered there as the Bandichhor Baba, or the Holy Liberator. 
On another occasion, the Guru refused to partake of the honey 
which had been first demanded by and refused to Kattu Shah, a 
Sikh in Kashmir. The story for Bhais Sadhu and Rupa, who, even 
when most thirsty, would not drink cool water because somebody 
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else deserved it more, shows how effectively the Sikhs had learnt 
to sacrifice their own interests for those of others. By the time of 
the sixth Guru, it had become an established custom that it 
anybody desired a gift from heaven he would mention it before a 
company of Sikhs, who would come together and pray for him, the 
Guru himself joining in the service, According to the Dabistan-i- 
Mazahib, even the Guru in his own case would request his follow- 
ers gathered in a meeting to pray for him. There began our congre- 
gational prayers, which beside increasing religious fevour, 
stengthened the spirit of cooperation and unity. 

The Sikh nation at that time was numerically small, but spiri- 
tually great. It had acquired an intensity of character, which steeled 
it against all tyranny and corruption. "The order of the Merciful has 
gone forth that no one shall molest another." 1 And the Sikhs had 
been sufficiently prepared to understand what that order meant for 
them. The forces of good had been organized, and were now to be 
put in action against the forces of evil. The weak must not be 
allowed to be trampled under foot by the tyrannous. Justice must 
be secured even to the poorest. For "nobody was without some 
worth." 2 

This was the vocation of the Sikhs under the sixth Guru. 3 
They were no less saintly than before, but they were brave withal, 
and we never hear of their being defeated even once by the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. They had become a nation a 
heroes. Greatness had come and did not find them unprepared. 
They met it without flinching, without lowering themselves, know- 
ing what the fourth Guru had said, "Those whom God gives great- 
ness, receive homage from the world. Why should we fear it 
coming, when we do nothing in selfishness ? It is only God's glory 
that increases thus." 4 



1 . Sri Rag V. 2. Gauri Guareri, V. 

Z.Bhai Gurdas says about him : "The breaker of enemy's ranks 
the brave, heroic Guru is yet a philanthropist." 

4. Gauri ki VariV. 
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GURU HAR RAI 

1630-1661 

MERCY 

But the abuse of greatness is when it disjoins remorse from 
power. 1 The Sikhs had learnt to fight for justice; but, when the 
struggle was long continued, there was a danger of their becoming 
harsh in character. The sternness of Justice must be tempered 
with mercy *He who the sword of heaven will bear, should be as 
holy as severe/ Guru Har Rai's motto was : Be tender to all things- 
even flowers. One day, in his childhood, while passing through a 
garden, his loose-flowing robe broke away some flowers and scat- 
tered their petals on the ground. The sight was too much for him 
and brought tears to his eyes. Thence forward he always walked 
with his skirts tucked up and resolved for the future not to harm 
anything in the world. 

when he grew up he carried the same heart with him. He was 
a hunter and yet he was too kind-hearted to kill the animals he 
had captured. He would bring them home and feed and protect 
them in zoo. He was very fond of quoting Farid's lines : 

"All men's hearts jewels; it is wicked to distress them, if you 
desire to see the beloved, grieve no man's hert." 

He said, The temple and the mosque may be repaired or 
renewed, but not the broken heart." 

He would always question his visitors whether they kept free 
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kitchens and shared their food with others; and nothing would 
please him better than to confer benefits It was from him that the 
ancestors of the rulers of Patiala, Nabbha and Jind received the 
blessing of royalty. They had come as beggars, slapping their 
bellies for hunger, and went away with the promise of kingship. 

Guru Har Rai was the most magnanimous of men; and yet 
we must not forget that he was a soldier, a strong, self-respecting 
man. By way of protesting against the tyrannies of Aurangzeb, he 
vowed never to see his face, and even when summoned, he totally 
refused to appear before him. The quality of mercy is most genu- 
ine, when it is practised by a man who feels his strength, and yet 
suppresses himself and is tender, "Nanak, life is most fruitful when 
we meet with those who practice humility and gentleness, even 
when they are strong" 1 

It was well ordained that the teaching of Mercy should come 
after the teaching of Courage. For a coward is often the cruellest of 
men. 



1. Sri Rag 1. 
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GURU HARKRISHAN 
1656-1664 

ELECTION OF LEADERS 



The Sikhs had risen to a complete consciousness of their 
own and other's rights, and had acquired sufficient character to 
stand in defence of them. But stilt there were deficiencies left 
which, in times of sudden emergency, might defeat their national 
cause. They had yet to learn how to find out their leaders. Those 
who have studied the practical lessons of history know how dan- 
gerous it is for a party to acquire power, without knowing how to 
select its best men and put itself under them. Our own history of 
later days affords many examples of this defect. 

It was due to Harkrishan that the Sikhs got for the first time a 
teste of the elective system. The Guru himself, though a boy, 
showed a remarkable sense of discrimination, as in witnessed by 
his success in finding out the true Rani from among a crowd of 
royal ladies, though the former, to hoodwink him, had dressed 
herself in the clothes of a slave, At this, it is said, even the 
Emperor Aurangzeb was satisfied that the choice of the Guru was 
not wrong. In fact in appointing a Guru, greatest care had always 
been taken to select the best man available; and the rejection of 
Ram Rai. a grown-up man, in favour of Guru Harkrishan was itself 
an example of this discrimination. But the Sikhs had never been 
allowed to have anything to do with this appointment. Now they 
were to take another step on the road to responsibility Before his 
death, the Guru placed the whole Sikh community on trial of its 
efficiency to seek out its Representative Man, and the only clue 
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given was that he was to be found in Bakala. As soon as the Guru 
had breathed his last, many spurious guruships were set up at 
different places in the same village. But, Thanks to the preparation 
undergone in eight generations, our forefathers proved equal to the 
task, and were able to find out their true Guru. 



■|m|m)i 
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GURU TEGH BAHADUR 

1621-1675 
COOLNESS OF JUDGMENT 



There was another lesson of practical importance that awaited 
the Sikhs in the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur, If we truly read the life 
of this great man, we will see that the governing principle of his life 
was strict impartiality He had seen much of the world in his 
travels, and had acquired a steady vision of life. Even under the 
greatest afflictions his mind was imperturbable. Whether he re- 
ceived a bullet from the Massand* of Dhirmal, or was truned away 
from the temple of Amritsar, he never allowed anger to disturb the 
coolness of this mind. Even when his people were successful 
against Dhirmal, he remembered what was due to his enemy, and 
did not take rest until he had restored his whole property including 
the original copy of the Holy Granth, to him, in prison or on 
prosperity, his mind never lost its balance, his ideal of manhood is 
expressed in the following words of his own : 

"That man may be reckoned as the wisest of men, who gives 
no cause of fear to others and is himself without fear." 

He bravely met martydrom, and his example strengthened 
others like Mati Dass, to suffer the like fate with the same equa- 
nimity. The Sikhs under him got their judgments purged of all 
impurities, so that even in the clash of arms and the boom of guns 
they could distinctly hear the tiny voice of Conscience. 



*Agent of Dhirmal, the treacherous rival of the Guru. 
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GURU GOBIND SINGH 



1666-1708 
DEVOLUTION OF FULL RESPONSIBILITY 

The purity of judgment was further intensified and made per- 
fect by Guru Gobind Singh. The Sikhs in the course of continuous 
discipline had found themselves, and had learned to find their 
leaders. There admiration for their leader was so great thay they 
would stick at no sacrifice, if they could only please him. Once a 
new musket was brought to the Guru as a present. He wanted to 
try it as he humorously said at somebody's forehead. Several 
people were forthcoming, thinking it a great fortune to meet death 
at his hands. The danger of such a personal devotion is that it may 
warp the judgment of the admirers. Their vision, which is clear 
enough for finding fault with themselves or others, is dazzled when 
it meets the brilliance of glory with which the loved person is 
invested, as long as that was the case the government of self was 
not compiete and the granting of full responsibility would have 
been dangerous. The tenth Guru's task, therefore, was to so train 
the judgment of his followers that they might never be deceived by 
appearances, and might find out evil, even if it be lurking in the 
most sanctified of places. 

He began by raising their Self-respect; for it is there that the 
true and independent judgment begins. The Sikhs were freed from 
the demeaning influence of the Masands. 1 It was made clear that 



1. Originally, religious men who were appointed to preach religion 
and collect the offerings of the Sikhs for the Guru by the time of the 
tenth Guru, they had become very corrupt and tyrannical, and the Guru 
was constrained to abolish the order, after making an example of 
them. 
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the Guru also was human, and to pay divine honours to him was 
the greatest blasphemy. The Guru says in the autobiographical, 
piece, called the Vichitra Natak : 

Whoever says I am the Lord, 

Shall fall into the pit of Hell. 

Recognise me as God's servent only. 

Have no doubt whatever about this. 

I am a servent of the Supreme, 

A beholder of the wonders of His creation. 

The ceremony of initiation was modified to suit the changed 
circumstances. The water used in baptism, instead of being stirred 
with the Guru's toe, was now to be stirred with a dager, and the 
Sikhs thus initiated, were to be called Singhs or lions. The mode 
of salutation was also changed. Instead of touching one another's 
feet, as was the customs before, the Sikhs were to fold their 
hands and hail each other as "the Purified Ones of the wonderful 
Lord, who is always victorious/ 1 

The Khalsa was inspired by a sense of divine mission to right 
the wrongs of the world; and in the discharge of his duties, no fear 
of earthly power was to stand in the way, such was his confidence 
in the strength of the righteous cause that each Sikh called him- 
self a unit of one lakh and a quarter. Even now one might occa- 
sionally meet a Sikh who would announce his arrival as the advent 
of a host of one and a quarter lakh of the Khalsa. 

The Guru himself recognised the worth and dignity of his 
nation, and would always refer to the assembly of Sikhs with great 
respect and admiration. It was in these terms he once spoke of 
his followers : "It is through them that I have gained my experi- 
ence; with their help have I subdued my enemies; through their 
favour am I exalted; otherwise there are millions of ordinary men 
like myself, whose lives are of no account." Though a leader, he 
yet considered himself as the servent of his people : "To serve 
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them pleases my heart, no other service is so dear to my soul" 
"All the substance in my house, and my soul and body are at their 
disposal." The readers of history know how literally this declaration 
was fulfilled by him. He sacrificed all his sons, his parents, and 
lastly, himself at the altar of his country's Service 

This raising of the Indian spirit from the lowness and servility, 
which had dominated it for centuries, brought about a great change 
in the tone of the national character, Even those people who had 
been considered as the dregs of humanity were changed, as if by 
magic, into something rich and strange, the like of which India had 
never seen before, The sweepers, barbers and confectioners. 1 who 
had never so much as touched the sword, and whose whole 
generations had lived as grovelling slaves of the socalled higher 
classes, became, under the stimulating leadership of Guru Gobind 
Singh, doughty warriors, who never shrank from fear, and who 
were ever ready to shed their own blood where the safety of a least 
creature of God was in danger. Even their outward appearance 
underwent a marvellous change. They come to be regarded as the 
models of physical beauty and stateliness of manner 2 as much as 
they were respected for the truth and honesty of character. 

There is another feature of their character which the Sikhs 
acquired at that time and which we often forget to notice. In the 
face of desperate circumstances, they often put on a fine brag,- 
that Hannibal or sir Walter Raleigh might have envied-and literally 
shouted over a difficulty. Once a small straggling detachment of 
Sikhs was hemmed in by a numerous force of the enemy. Their 
friends were far off, and there was no hope of their coming in time 
to save them. Yet they did not lose heart. They took off their bread 
while chaddars (Sheets) and spread them over the neighbouring 
bushes to make them look like tents from the distance. All the 
while they kept up shouting every fifteen minutes the famous 



1. Macau me, V 42. 

2. Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, 84, Also Elphinstone's his- 
tory of India, H, 564. 
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national cry of Sat Sri Akal? The enemy thought that the Sikhs 
were receiving so many instalments of help, and did not dare to 
come forward. 

As a result of this rave spirit, there was growing up among 
the Sikhs a peculiar slang, which was called the Vocabulary of 
Heroes. In it the things connected with the difficulties of life were 
expressed in terms of such cheerfulness and bravado. As if, for 
the Sikhs, pain and suffering had lost all meaning. Death was 
familiarly called an expedition of the Khalsa into the next world. A 
man with an empty stomach would call himself mad with prosper- 
ity. Grams were almonds and onions were silver pieces, while 
rupees were nothing but empty crusts. A blind man was called a 
wide-awake hero, and a half-blind man an argus-eyed lion. A deaf 
man was said to be a man in the upper storey. A baptised Sikh 
was called a brother of the Golden Cup, which by the way, was 



1. This cry on occasions has done more wonders than any 
national anthem in the world. Jassa Singh, a Sikh captain, fell away 
from his party on account of some quarrel, and went over to the Nawab 
of Lahore, he latter sent him with a body of soldiers to attack the Sikh 
fort at Amritsar. When he came before the fort he heard the cry of Sat 
Sri Akaf coming from inside. As soon as heard the familiar shout, his 
blood tingled in his veins he rushed to the gate of the fort, and begged 
his brethren to pardon him and let him enter as one of them. For 
another instance, see Macaulliffe. V.163. 

This full throated shout, which is called the cry of victory, is a 
great emblem of Sikh power and dignity. 

There is nothing like it. The cheering of a joyous English crowd is 
grand; and the Mohammadan call to prayer, heard in the stillness of 
the night, is most beautiful and awe-inspiring. But those who have 
attended the religious and educational meeting of the Sikhs, will bear 
witness that the Sat Sri Akal stands by itself. In fact, few people on 
earth can shout their national cry with so much emotional effect as 
Sikhs, who so rally one another's blood and soul by shouting, that the 
rush of their collective voice sounds like the ring of their whole history, 
with all its standards waving at once, from Guru Hargobind's 
downwards. 
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only an iron vessel. To be fined by the community for some fault 
was called getting one's salary. The big stick was called a lawyer 
or the store of wisdom; and to speak was to roar. 

There is a superb humour in al! this, which breathes a full and 
healthy spirit. It shows that our ancestors knew-how much better 
than we do at present-that religion is not incompatible with bright- 
ness and vigour, Nay, explain it how we will, true humour always 
goes with ripeness of wisdom, and long-faced seriousness, at 
much as frivolity is a sign of immaturity. Without the sense of 
humour, virtue itself becomes self-forgetful and loses its balance. It 
is humour alone that can keep our sympathies well-regulated and 
in good trim. It is a fine corrective force in character, and works 
like an instinct against all excess. Without it, a man's character is 
always underdone or done on one side only. 

It was with this sense of humour that one quiet morning, at 
Hardwar, Guru Nanak had begun to throw water towards his fields 
in Kartarpur. His purpose was to disillusion the Hindu who believed 
that the water thrown to the east would reach their dead ancestors 
in the world beyond. It was the same humour he displayed at 
Mecca, when he said, "you may turn my feet in any direction 
where God is not." He often announced his comming in a very 
stange manner. While coming back to India from Mecca, he halted 
at Baghdad. It was yet early dawn, and the people had not begun 
stirring for the morning prayers. Guru Nanak wanted to have a 
congregation of his own. He took himself to a high place, and in a 
loud stentorian voice began to imitate the famous Mohammedan 
call to prayer. Hearing this new kind of azan, the people flocked 
round him and listened to his preaching with more than usual 
eagerness. On another occasion, during his wanderings, he came 
upon a knot of happy children playing in the street. He at once put 
off his gravity and began to leap and bound and shout just as the 
little urchins did. It must have been a sight for gods to see the 
gray-haired prophet jumping and singing in the company of 
chBdren. 1 



1. Macauliffe.1, 174. 
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Guru Gobind Singh also realized the value of humour, and 
made full use of it in his religious propaganda. Once he dressed 
up a donkey like a lion and set it roaming about the fields, The 
Sikhs began to laugh when they heard it braying, in spite of the 
lion's coat, and asked their leader what it meant. The Guru told 
them that they, too, would look as foolish as the donkey, if, with 
the Singh's (lion's name and uniform, they still remained as igno- 
rant and cowardly as before. The same love of the dramatic is 
exhibited by the way he exposed the futility of the belief in Durga, 
the goddess of power. When all the ghee and incense had been 
burnt, and Pandit Kesho had tried himself out by mumbling man- 
tras by the million without being able to produce the gooddess : 
the Guru come farward with a naked sword and flashing it before 
the assembly, declared : This is the goddess of power/The same 
grim humour was shown by him, when one spring morning, in the 
midst of hymns and recitations, he appeared before his Sikhs and 
demanded a man who would sacrifice himself just then for his 
faith. He wanted to see whether the people dared to do anything 
beyond mere singing of hymns and reading of texts. 

Along with the development of the sense of dignity and self- 
respect; the Sikhs mibibed the soulstirring precepts of the tenth 
Guru. Imagine the Guru, a young man of thirtythree, seated before 
his Sikhs and speaking loudly. 

False religion is without fruit; by the worship of stones you 
have wasted millions of ages. 

How can perfection be gained by touching stones? Nay, 
strength and prosperity thus decrease, and the nine sources of 
wealth are not obtained. 

To-day and to-day and to-day; time is thus passing away : 
you shall not accomplish your object; are you not ashamed ? 

O fool, you have not served the Lord, so your life has been 
passed in vain. 1 



1. Thirty-three Swayyas, XXI. 
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Why call Shiva God, and why speak of Brahma as God ? 

God is not Ram Chander, Krishna, or Vishnu, whom ye sup- 
pose to be the lords of the world. 

Sukhdev, Pafasar and Vyas erred in abandoning the one God 
to worship many gods. 

All have set up false religions. I verily believe that there is but 
one God. 1 

Since I have embraced Thy feet, I have paid homage to none 
besides. 

Ram and Rahim, the puranas and the Quran express various 
opinions, but I accept none of them. 

The Smritis,. the Shastras and the Vedas, all expound many 
different doctrines, but I accept none of them. 2 

I do not propitialte Ganesh; 

I never meditate on Krishna or Vishan; 

I have heard of them r but > know them not. 

ft is only God's feel I love. 3 

I am the son of a brave man, not of a Brahmin how can I 
perform austerities ? 

How can I turn my attention to Thee, O Lord, and forsake 
domestic affairs ? 4 

Here ye all, I declare this truth : Only those who parctise love 
obtain the Lord. 5 

They who undergo bodily suffering 

and cease not to love their God 

Shall all get to heaven. 6 

1 . ThirtyAhree Sweyyas, XV. 2. Ram Avtar 3. Krishna Avtar. 
4. Krishna Avtar 5. Swyyas 6. Vchitra Nanak. VI 
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He is not concerned with celestial appearances or omens : 

This fact is known to the whole world. 

He is not appeased by incantations, written or spoken, or by 
charms. 1 

On seeing any person in trouble, take compassion on him, 
and remove his sufferings to the best of your ability. Then the 
Primal Being will be merciful unto you. 2 

The Temple and the Mosque are the same; the Hindu and the 
Muslim forms of worship are the same; all men are the same, 
although they appear different under different influences. 

The bright and the dark, the ugly and the beautiful, the Hin- 
dus and Muslim have developed themselves according to the fash- 
ions of different countries. 

All have the same eyes, the same ears, the same body and 
the same build - a compound of same four elements. 3 

He who keeps alight the unquenchable torch of truth, and 
never swerves from thought of one God; 

Who has full love and confidence in God; and does not put 
his faith, even by mistake, in fasting or the graves of Moham- 
medan saints, Hindu crematoriums, or Jogis' places of sepulchre: 

Who only recognises the one God and no pilgrimages, alms, 
non-destruction of life, penances, or austerities; 

And in whose heart the light of the perfect. One shines-he is 
to be recognised as a pure member of the Khalsa. 4 

In this way, the Guru tried to so discipline the judgment of his 
people that it might not be thawed from the true quality by sweet 
words, low crooked courtesies and base spaniel-fawning. That the 



LFrom the Guru's introduction to the translation of the puranic 

tales. 

2 Macauffffe, V.160 3. Akal Ustat, 86 4. Swysas, 1 
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Sikhs fully profited by this training is evident from the following 
episode : Once the Guru followed by his disciples, was passing by 
the tomb of Saint Dadu. In order to test the truth of their judgment, 
he lowered his arrow before the tomb and waited to see what the 
Sikhs would think of it. It is recorded 1 that the Sikhs at once 
surrounded their leader and asked him to come down from his 
horse and explain himself. They said he had broken one of the 
principal tenets of his faith and must be tried by a regular Commis- 
sion of Five. He was obliged to confess and exculpate himself by 
praying a fine of 125 rupees. Verily, the light of the Perfect One 



1. Mecauliffe, V. 228. In later days, too, the Sikhs showed this 
courage of conviction in many critical moments of their history. Bhai 
Mani Singh was the most revered Sikh of his time, for learning as well 
as for character. He was the high priest of the Golden Temple. But 
when he tried to rearrange the text of the Holy Granth, an act of unprec- 
edented effrontery to the spirit of the Gurus, he was publicly censured 
and had to ask pardon. 

Banda had been appointed leader of the Sikhs after the tenth 
Guru, who had asked him to remain humble and considerate towards 
the Sikhs. But he soon began to deviate from the path chalked out for 
him and set himself up as a Guru. The True Sikhs at once raised a 
voice of dissent and, finding him obstinate in his career of rapine and 
conquest, They renounced their allegiance to him. These dissenters 
were called the Tat Khalsa and the rest the Bandel Khalsa. 

Even in the beginning of the nineteenth century. When Ranjit 
Singh's imperialism had destroyed the democratic spirit, there were 
some signs of the old discerment still visible. When Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, inspite of remonstrances from his community, still, continued 
indulging in certain evils, he fojund his corector in one of his own 
devoted captains. As he was pacing in the precincts of the Golden 
Temple, he was held up by Baba Phula Singh, who severely rebuked 
him in the presence of all, and said that he was unfit to be the leader 
of the Khalsa until he had mended his ways. He at once confessed up 
his guilt and submitted that he was ready to pay any fine that a Com- 
mission of five might impose upon him. Phula Singh said that fine 
was no punishment for him; he should be flogged in public. The Ma- 
haraja at once bared his back and offered himself for being flogged. 
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had come to shine in them, when they could detect flaw even in 
the most honoured of personalities in the world. 

That their hold on truth was strong and their sympathies 
unwarped even by the passion of war, is shown by the following : 
In a fight with Mohammedans a Sikh, named Kanhaiya, was found 
distributing water to the friends and foes alike. When asked why 
he did so, he said he did not see any difference between Sikh and 
Mohemmedan, "we fight against the evil in men, not against their 
suffering ." 

Another episode shows that women, too, had developed in 
them the spirit of duty and would keep to the side of truth even 
when their husbands and brothers had shunned it. For this reason, 
the sixth Guru has called woman the conscience of man. When 
the priests of Amritsar had disowend Guru Tegh Bahadur and 
would not allow him to enter the Golden Temple, it was the women 
of Amritsar who came forward and got them pardoned. In the time 
of Guru Gobind Singh, however, they had to perform a harder task. 
While the Guru was hard pressed in Anandpur, a certain number 
of Majha Sikhs had the hardihood to write a diclaimer and forsake 
his service. When these deserters came to their homes, their 
women would not let them enter. They refused to open their doors 
to those who had shown their backs to the national leader. Shamed 
to desperation the men consented to be led by a woman, named 
mai Bhago, who came with them a colonelling to the field of 
Muktsar and fought bravely until all her companions were dead. 
Those forty martyrs are conspicuously remembered in the daily 
prayer of the Sikhs. 

The course of discipline was complete, and it was time that 
the Sikhs were given the full responsibility of their position. 

Much of this responsibility had already been vochsafed to 
them. When baptising them at Anandpur, Guru Gobind Singh and 
shown them what their position was to be in future. After adminis- 
tering the ceremony of baptism to his five tried Sikhs, the Guru 
stood up before them and with folded hands begged them to 
administer baptism to himself in precisely the same manner as he 
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had administered it to them. A poet who was present exclaimed : 
"Wonderful Gobind Singh! who is Guru and Disciple both." It was 
wonderful indeed to behold the master clasping his hands in sup- 
plication before his own Sikhs and requesting them to initiate him 
as one equal with them in the ranks of the Khalsa. It ment that the 
Khalsa was the Guru elect, that after Guru Gobind Singh his Sikhs 
would occupy his position. 

He invested them with this responsibility even before their 
character was completed, as he knew that the most effective way 
of teaching a nation how to wield authority is to allow it to wield 
authority. Without actually doing a task, a man can never learn 
the practice of it. The Guru wanted to see personally how the 
Sikhs would conduct themselves in the newly-acquired position. 
So he still maintained himself as their admired chief, until! they 
had acquired sufficient character to be left alone and guide them- 
selves. 

When in the end he saw, as shown above, that the light of 
the perfect One had come to shine in them clearly and without 
intermission, he decided to give up even what was left. At his 
death-bed, he announced that the Khalsa with the Holy Granth 
was to be the Guru in futuer. It was to guide itself by the teaching 
of the ten Gurus as incorporated in the Sikh scriptures and also by 
the collective sense of the community. Wherever there were five 
Sikhs elected as the best of all present, there was the spirit of the 
Guru among them. 

The Guru had led the Sikhs from generation to generation in 
the practice of virtues that make a conscientious nation; and now 
that the task was over, the Master merged his personality in the 
ranks of his disciples, All Sikh history had been moving towards 
this divine event. The cows had become lions, and there was no 
need left to protect them from outside. There was to be no per- 
sonal Guru in future. Wherever there were Sikhs, they were to 
organize themselves into sangats or congregations, and whenever 
there was an important question affecting the whole communiy or 
any part of it, to be decided, the sangat was to elect from among 
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its members five pyaras or loved ones, and submit to them the 
execution of all the work in hand. When a Sikh committed some 
fault, It was expected that he should present himself before the 
nearest sangat and standing with folded hands in the lowest place 
where shoes are kept, he should make an open confession of his 
fault. The congregation would refer the question it a duly elected 
commission of five, who would consider the case among them* 
selves and report their decision to the assembly. The assembly 
would then confirm the decision by a hearty shout of SAT SRI 
AKAL. The punishment meted out was willingly received, and was 
euphemistically called getting a reward or salary. There was no 
rancour left in the heart of the man punished, for the punishment 
came, from the whole sangat represented by the five Loved Ones. T 
The resolutions passed in such assemblies were called Gurmattas. 
When a gurmatta was duly carried, It was supposed to have 
received the sanction of the Guru, and any attempt made after- 
wards to subvert it,was taken as a sacrilegious act. 

This constitution worked smoothly as long as there was no 
distrubing factor of greed for personal power. The Khalsa was 
forged as in instrument of good for the world. Wherever there was 
a Sikh there was a garrison of defence for the weak and the lowly. 
Though, owing to the exigencies of the time; Sikhs were always 
prepared for war, yet all, of them were not fighters. It is very 
unfortunate that Clio's ears are more sensitive to the rattling of the 
sword than to the pulling music of peace, and therefore the military 
action of the Sikhs of that time fill all the space in Sikh history. t 
Otherwise, the Sikhs did not always fight. When not under the ban 
of the mohammedan Government, they were usually engaged in 
agriculture trade and other peaceful profession; and, in the midst 
of these occupations, they lived the life of pure philanthropy. We 
read of Sikhs going to Kabul, Balkh and Bukhara in the guise of 
faqirs to find out and bring away their brethren who were taken 
their as slaves by Mohammedan invaders. Sujan Rai of Batala 
writes about them in his KHULASATUL-TAWARIKH In their eyes, 
their own people and others are all alike. They serve their friends 
and do not ill-treat those who are their enemies. They consider it 
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very meritorious to do social service. If a wayfarer arrives at mid- 
night and takes the name of Guru Nanak, he is treated as a friend 
and brother, no matter he be known or unknown, provided he is not 
an evildoer, a theif, or robber." 

There was no pride of position or servility born of poverty, ail 
were brethren of the same family. Even in these days of his 
dowfall, the Khalsa still shows some glimmering signs of the old 
glory. One may still find a big Sikh gatherings millionaries taking 
simple food on bare ground with the poorest of men; raises and 
sirdars serving bare-footed in the common kitchen. Not many years 
ago, His late Highness, Maharaja Sir Hira Singh of Nabha was 
seen fanning the Sikh assembly at the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
These and other beauties still left remind us of what the Sikh 
character must have been as the Gurus made it. 

But there is no denying the fact that many of these character- 
istics vanished whithin a hundred are fifty years; the reason being 
that the leaders trained in the school of Guru Gobind Singh were 
soon put away or martyred, and the Sikhs, with the establishment 
of misals, began to fight for dominion and power for themselves, 
Moreover, the Sikhs are being driven out of their homes, their 
temples, which had been organized as the main sources of Sikh 
teaching, fell into the hands of non-Sikhs and became the means 
of spreading un-Sikh principles. It is thus that the steam, which 
had started from ten main heads to cleanse and fertilize the earth, 
has remained sunk beneath its surface for such a long time. But it 
has not lost itself for ever, it will rise again, and give its old song, 
its old dance, and will again be a beautiful sight to see. 
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SOME REVIEWS 



ON 

The Japji or Guru Nanak's Meditations 
AND 

The Growth of Responsibility in Sikhims 
by 

Professor Tefa Sfngh, MA. 

The two little books by Professor Teja Singh are welcome as 
from a Sikh thinker. Both are very readable and give an excellent 
idea of what the Sikh faith is at its root. The translation of the Japji 
is done in fine style, preserving as far as may be the spirit of the 
original. As a book of meditations the work would prove of great 
interest to students of comparative religion. It is a pity that few 
students outside the Punjab have thought of studying Sikhims. 
Hence Professor Teja Singh's works deserve wider publicity. The 
message of Guru Nanak would appeal to the best in Indian read- 
ers, and even in his original language should present no special 
difficulty. It is the message of India through ail her millenia of 
history-to whichever province, to whichever age the messenger 
came-the message of the brotherhood of humanity and of salvation 
through service. 

The second tract is readable but brief history of the faith. The 
work of each one of the ten Gurus is surveyed, and special point is 
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made of the conditions under which each worked and moulded the 
destinies of the faith. The author has touched the real point of 
Sikhism when he says that "the Sikh is essentially a disciple" and 
that "his religion, therefore, is best understood when we regard it 
as a life, a discipline and not a history or philosophy." A remark- 
able history is here presented of the inward evolution of a great 
movement. In the new India of to-morrow the Sikh has a part to 
play even greater than in the past-glorious as it has been-and it 
behoves all thinking non-Sikhs to-day to appreciate the true in- 
wardness of this faith and to consider what treasures it has to 
bring to the common stock of India's future greatness :- THE 
CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

JAPJI- This is a translation of the Sikh morning prayer. The 
rendering is as liberal as it consistent with maintaining the true 
spirit of the poem, the style of the original being elliptical and the 
thought so deep that a too literal translation would have been 
defective. The writer has attempted to supply a connecting link of 
thought between the apparently disconnected passages of the 
original. The copious notes at the end help to elucidate the difficult 
points and explain some of the fundamental principles of the Sikh 
thought. 

The Growth of Responsibility in Sikhims, to the same author, 
is a kind of introduction to Sikh history. The writer tries in it to 
trace the evolution of the Khalsa in the hands of the ten succes- 
sive Gurus. It shows the futility of taking the events of Sikh history 
incoherently and making invidious distinctions about the conduct 
of different Gurus. Here history is presented in its true light as the 
crystallization of a nation's spirit to be realized as a unity. It is a 
handy outline of the main currents of Sikh history and will prove 
useful, not only to the general public, but also to History students 
in the Punjab and Calcutta Universities who have got Sikh history 
as a part of their course-THE TRIBUNE. 

The Growth of Responsibility in Sikhism:- This is an exceed- 
ingly useful brochure on what may be called the moral history of 
the Sikhs-Journal of Indian History. Allahabad. 
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Guru Nanak's Meditations-Mr. Teja Singh, Professor of the 
Khalsa college of Amritsar, has done a great service to the english- 
reading non-Punjabi public by initiating it into the teachings of 
Guru Nanak-THE MAHRATTA. 



+++ 
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